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The Place of the Church College in the 
General System of Education. 


THE South is passing out of what may be called the 
period of educational agitation—that is, we have 
reached a point of vantage when it no longer seems 
necessary to urge the training of all the people through 
the schoolhouse. . Sufficient sentiment has been cre- 
ated to make the acceptance of the doctrine of uni- 
versal education almost a matter of course, and the 
aggressive vitality of the purpose to bring the virtue 
of education within the reach of everybody is not the 
least among the inspiring things in the development 
of Southern life and thought in the last ten years. 
This is not to say, of course, that we have already 
realized this purpose. Far from it. The forces mak- 
ing for progress, however, are moving surely in this 
direction. Pulpit and press have put the necessity of 
universal education upon the conscience and in the 
thought of the people; philanthropic organizations 
have been fruitfully active; and the politician has 
found that education is the most popular plank in his 
platform. We have, therefore, a large and vital edu- 
cational sentiment demanding that every child shall 
have his chance at the educational process—from the 
primary grade to the best the university can offer. 

We are now taking the next step in our educational 
progress, that of organization. Men are thinking as 
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never before upon the means and ends of education; 
and though they have not yet agreed as to either, they 
have agreed that organization, system, the arrange- 
ment of all departments of education into a related, 
mutually dependent scheme is necessary, and that effi- 
ciency without waste cannot be otherwise secured. In 
the organization of all our educational forces into such 
a system the practical mind and the scientific educa- 
tional thought of the time are going to put every part 
of the system on trial for its life, asking more search- 
ing questions than have ever before been asked. For 
example, these are the kind of questions that, in the 
near future, each educational institution will have to 
answer satisfactorily: What do you profess to do? 
Are you doing it? Is the thing you profess to do worth 
doing after you have done it? Is it done by another 
institution just as well or better? In a word, are you, 
as an institution, making a distinctly valuable contri- 
bution to the general educational system—a contribu- 
tion which, in being peculiar to you, would not be made 
if you did not make it, and if not made would be such a 
loss as to render the whole system defective and in- 
complete? 

These, then, are the questions that every single ele- 
ment in the educational system of the future must face; 
and they must be answered, not by the appeal to age, 
to tradition, to sentiment, but by the argument of prac- 
tical necessity. In particular, the Church college must 
show that it is needed, that the system of public educa- 
tion of which it claims to be a part cannot well do with- 
out just precisely that contribution which it professes 
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to make to the educational life of the people, and that 
it is really efficiently making its peculiar contribution. 
This view of the matter leads naturally to the consid- 
eration of what is the special contribution the Church 
college may make in order to justify its right to exist 
as a necessary part of an educational system. 

The educational system into which the Church col- 
lege must fit itself as an essential part is, of course, the 
tax-supported system of public education. The two 
elements in the system to which the Church college is 
particularly related are the public high school and the 
State university. One need not be much of a prophet 
to foretell at least four things with reference to the 
lines along which the tax-supported system is sure to 
develop: First, the different elements in the system 
(primary, grammar, high school, university) are go- 
ing to be so organized and related as to make really a 
single system and, in the common thought, a unit; sec- 
ondly, with the certain increase of wealth in the form 
of taxable properties the income available for these 
public institutions from town, county, and State will 
automatically grow to such an extent that they will re- 
ceive a generous, not to say lavish, support, with the 
result that, in the end, their resources and equipment 
will be all but ideal; thirdly, from a strictly education- 
al standpoint, the high schools will furnish a compara- 
tively broad general training with the opportunity for 
vocational specializing, while the State university will 
become more and more vocational and professional in 
the character of its training; and, in the last place, it 
may be said that it seems pretty certain that the State 
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universities will, in a comparatively short time, num- 
ber their student body by the thousands. 

If we consider the Church college as competing for 
place and patronage, we shall have to examine frankly 
the real nature of the competition. The work it does ° 
is supposed to be based upon the four years’ work of 
the high school. But the high school in the near future 
will be doing much of the work that is now done in 
the freshman and sophomore years of the average col- 
lege, and the material equipment, libraries, laborato- 
ies, and teaching force in number and training will be 
equal to, if not better than, the equipment and teaching 
force of the college, at least of the college as it now 
stands. The university, moreover, will possess such a 
completeness and adaptability of equipment and build- 
ings, and will offer such a variety of courses in gen- 
eral education and special vocational training as to 
make the equipment and resources of the college look 
meager and narrow, and possibly inadequate. Then 
the college seems to exist for a single denomination, 
a sect; while the university exists to serve all the peo- 
ple, and the people will naturally come to think of it 
as almost as much a part of free public education as 
the school at their doors. It will thus become increas- 
ingly popular, drawing its patronage from all classes 
and denominations ; and always there will not be want- 
ing those who will feel that, in comparison with the at- 
mosphere of the university, the atmosphere of the col- 
lege is narrow. Besides, the practical temper of the 
times, stronger than denominational loyalty or even 
than religious ideals, will tend to throw itself on the 
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side of the vocational and professional aims of the 
university. 

If the Church college proposes to be and do just 
what the tax-supported institutions are and do, it can a 
only with difficulty find standing room in the system, 
and will be hard put to to justify its right to even a lit- 
tle place. It must, therefore, justify itself, not because 
it is like other institutions, but simply because it is not 
like them. This raises at once the question: In what 
vital particulars are the Church colleges unlike the 
others; and is this unlikeness of aim, spirit, and meth- 
od worth maintaining, being so far worth maintaining 
that our educational system would be incomplete with- 
out it and the poorer for its very absence? If this can 
be shown, no one need be concerned for the future of 
the Church college. In the first place, the college gets ~~ 
its spirit and aim from the Church that founded and 
supports it. The Christian Church is not primarily 
engaged in training men to make a living, but it is 
concerned with helping them to make a life—the more 
abundant life of the New Testament. Its fruits are 
not better-paying jobs, larger bank accounts, finer 
homes, bigger stores, more factories, more corn and 
cotton to the acre, increased railroad mileage, develop- 
ment of water powers. It recognizes that these things 
are well in so far as they represent a sane progress and 
more comfortable life for all the people. But its fruits 
are those of the spirit—qualities of soul, fineness and 
breadth of mind, soundness, sanity, and durability of 
character, cleanness of heart and practical righteous- 
ness of conduct. It further holds to ,the conviction 
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that without these fruits the other sort, the industrial 
fruits of the trained hand and head, are worm-eaten at 
the core and splotched with rottenness on the outside, 
and that the harvest gathered can mean no lasting 
progress nor durable satisfaction. The Church col- 
lege holds this position because it is an institution 
of the Christian Church. On the contrary, the empha- 
sis in the training in the tax-supported institutions is 
placed not so much upon the making of men as upon 
the preparation of workers, and its method and spirit 
will tend toward the specialization in those subjects 
that are distinctly practical in character. 

Now the Church college need not hope to find a jus- 
tifiable place in the educational system by mimicking in 
a small way the methods and spirit of the university. 
It should dare to say that its business is quite other- 
wise; that its function is the all-round training of 
men, with the emphasis not upon what they expect to 
do but upon what they are to be. It is the general 
quality of the man that it is concerned with, not with 
the special trade or pursuit he is to follow, though it 
may go even so far as to say that he follows his special 
trade or pursuit all the better because of the general 
quality of manhood which it has given him. And if 
he can do this—train men into a seasoned sanity of 
judgment, sober, independent thinking, fineness of cul- 
ture, soundness of character, high ethical and religious 
idealism, unstooping righteousness of practice—it has 
done enough to be proud of the position it holds in the 
educational system. For the system will not be found 
wanting in that it fails to train efficient, intelligent 
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workers in all the trades, pursuits, and professions. 
This it is sure to do. The point at which it has failed 
and the point at which it is going to fail is discovered 
when criticisms of it are considered. This criticism 
charges that it is not producing a leadership marked 
by breadth of mind and strength of character. The 
system makes the skillful worker; it does not tend to 
make the wise and good man. Do we not need, there- 
fore, institutions which assume to do precisely this? 
With this question before us, let us consider how the 
Church college does, and may with even greater ef- 
ficiency, supply this need. In the first place, what is 
called the atmosphere of an institution of learning, / 
though a subtle and apparently intangible influence, is 
yet a very real thing. Each institution of any age has 
it, and its influence makes for the production of a spe- 
cific type of man. If the atmosphere is charged with 
the religious spirit and with moral idealism, if its 
aims are dominantly set toward the creation of char- 
acter of a high quality, if it is marked by breadth of 
scholarship and fineness of culture, it is sure to subdue 
to its own color the temperament, ideals, and character 
of its students. Such an atmosphere the Church col- 
lege must unceasingly strive to throw around itself, if 
it would be a peculiar institution. Let other institu- 
tions, if they will, assume to be thoroughly practical, 
with their atmosphere keen with the stimulation toward 
bread-winning pursuits and their aims and methods 
set upon the preparation of men for gainful occupa- 
tions. But the Church college should take as its field 
the exposing of a more or less select company of high- 
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minded youth to the things that are true, just, honest, 
pure, and of good report in the world of life and 
thought to the end that they shall be fashioned by them 
in spirit and character. If the atmosphere of the 
Church college has this virtue as genuinely its own, 
its contribution is indispensably vital. 

But to do this it should remain a college of the liberal 
arts, in which the humanities find their most congenial 
home. It almost seems that the great humanizing 
studies, by which through the ages the spirit of man 
has had its chief nourishment and strength, are being 
driven like intruders from the halls of learning. Greek 
is shivering at the threshold, begging only for a bit 
of standing room; Latin begins to feel no longer as 
one of the family in the educational curriculum, but 
rather as a tolerated intruder ; French and German will 
also get the cold shoulder just as soon as it is realized 
that they can no longer be classified among the strictly 
practical things ; English literature is virtually dropped 
by all but a few when it becomes elective; philosophy, 
psychology, economic, historical, and social studies are 
passed by as unnecessary; and even only so much of 
the pure sciences are taken as are needed in the applied 
work. These considerations fairly represent what is 
taking place in the large institutions, particularly in the 
tax-supported institutions, in which the practical temper 
of the time is expressing its thought of what education 
should be. - It should be, therefore, the mission of the 
Church college still to strive to make men more hu- 
man and more humane by means of those studies that 
represent the best that has been thought and said and 
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done in the world—in literature, philosophy, religion, 
and science. ee 

It should be, moreover, an institution in which the 
disciplinary ends and methods of education are main- 
tained. To say that the high school has done all‘in this 
respect that the average seventeen- or eighteen-year- 
old boy needs is simply to affirm what is not true. To 
turn him loose in the unchartered freedom of univer- 
sity life on the assumption that he is a man who pos- 
esses his faculties and has organized his purposes 
to intelligent ends is little short of criminal. The ap- 
palling amount of sheer human waste on college and 
university campus would shock us if we had not 
either gotten used to it or were not blinded by the 
success of the few who somehow manage to survive. 
There simply must be a type of institution that con- 
tinues, to be sure in a modified way, the. disciplinary 
methods and spirit of the high school—disciplinary in 
the sense that mind and character are to be subjected 
to specifically organized processes of training. The 
lad between seventeen and twenty-one is not yet a 
man, and that is all there is to it. He needs as perhaps 
never before guidance, restraint, sympathetic and inti- 
mate oversight. To assume that he does not is to con- 
fess ignorance of what he really is—thoughtless, heed- 
less, careless, all too frequently a walking incarnation 
of disorganized possibilities both of mind and heart. 
Left to pursue his own unrestrained way, his impulses 
drive him from the very things for which the college 
is supposed to stand into the excesses which it exists 
to prevent—the mental flabbiness of the “snap” courses, 
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the immorality of inaccurate work, the vice of follow- 
ing the line of least resistance in the few things he un- 
dertakes to do well, the choosing of a pursuit or pro- 
fession before he has judgment enough to know what 
he ought to do, extravagant social diversions, absorp- 
tion in athletic interests, making the mere side issues 
the chief business, and all too frequently gross dissipa- 
tion. These things represent the dire tragedies of the 
educational process, and cause some to think that 
where there is so much waste of manhood there must 
be something wrong in the process. And the wrong 
liés in the failure of the college to be a place of dis- 
cipline, 

If the Church college would be such a place, it must 
be such a place because it is primarily a teaching in- 
stitution. Without in the least minimizing the vital 
significance of scholarship, of even productive scholar- 
ship, as it is called, the Church college must exalt the 
function of teaching, and its faculty should be made up 
of men who are teachers, trainers of youth. One is 
sometimes led to think that teaching in the true sense 
is a lost art in our colleges and universities, and is 
made to feel that to be a “mere teacher,” however great, 
is to be shut out from academic -recognition and pro- 
motion. The average instructor seems so stung with 
the buzzing bee of research that his mental common- 
placeness is swollen into such “bumptiousness” that he 
looks down with contempt upon teaching. He would 
fain be an investigator in grammatic flats and shallows, 
with no conscience as to his sacred duty to investigate 
and train the possibilities in the mind and soul of the 
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boy who wearily listens to him kill a long hour with 
what he calls a lecture. If, however, the instructor 
happens to be a scholar of exceptional genius in re- 
search, and not the all too plentiful sham scholar, even 
his method and spirit are for the very few, and he is 
as far as the other man from being the real teacher. 
Moreover, in the professional and technical courses the 
instructor is apt to be so much concerned with the prac- 
tical ends of his work as to forget that teaching at its 
best means not so much skill in doing something as 
mental and moral training. The Church college, there- 
fore, is to try to differentiate itself from other institu- 
tions by being an aggregation of men whose chief 
function is to be teachers of youth in the highest sense, 
teachers aiming at that old-fashioned, almost forgotten 
thing in education—mental and moral training. 
I said that real teaching seemed, as far as college 
and university are concerned, one of the lost arts. 
This may account for the indictment that is made from 
authoritative sources of the quality of the average 
_product of our colleges and universities. The Carnegie 
Foundation has recently made an investigation of this 
matter, and its report should set all interested in edu- 
cation to thinking. From this report we learn that 
the business man says that the college graduate lacks 
accuracy, a sense of responsibility, a willingness to take 
orders, and that he seems to know nothing thoroughly. 
From the authorities at Oxford, whither our Rhodes 
scholars have gone, the choicest products of our Amer- 
ican institutions, the criticism is virtually the same. The 
Oxford tutors are almost unanimous in saying that 
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while the American students are alert, industrious after 
a fashion, they are superficial, have a smattering of 
many things, do not know how to go to the bottom 
of anything, and lack the power of hard, sustained, in- 
tellectual work. These defects go back at last to the 
teacher and the training, to the weakness which is at 
the heart of our educational process. They emphasize 
the important place the Church college must occupy if 
it sets as its high task the training of men into mental 
and moral efficiency by exalting in ideal and practice 
the conception that the function of the college is es- 
sentially to teach. 

It can do this all the better if it remains what it is 
now, a comparatively small college. The tax-supported 
institutions will be thronged with huge masses of stu- 
dents. Efficient teaching, which can be the result only 
of the intimate personal contact between the teacher 
and the taught, will be exceedingly difficult to attain, 
if not impossible. At present the point of attack upon 
the larger institutions is just here—that the relation 
between the professor and the student is too remote 
to be called in any true sense personal. Some of the 
wisest educational leaders, feeling the weakness of the 
situation, have suggested various plans to remedy the 
defect. It is said that the next great step of the late 
President Harper was to be in the direction of break- 
_, ing the undergraduate department of the University’ of 

Chicago into a group of colleges under separate heads 
with separate faculties. Mr. Charles Francis Adams 
urges that Harvard University should “cease to exist 
save in name and continuity,” and should become “a 
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group of colleges, all independent, . . . and so 
limited in size that individuality would not only be 
possible but a necessary part of the system;’ and Pres- 
ident Wilson’s preceptorial system at Princeton is a 
serious practical effort to substitute personal instruc- 
tion and training for the loose, inadequate meth- 
od of long-distance lecturing to large classes. Does 
not the Church college, therefore, find itself in a po- 
sition to do for a selected number precisely what the 
larger institutions would like to do if they could? Asa 
college that concerns itself primarily with individual 
training through the sympathetic intimacy of personal 
contact between teacher and student, it would from this 
standpoint make a vitally important contribution, and 
thereby take a commanding position in the general edu- 
cational system. 

But to do this in the right way, it should have to be 
more careful and discriminating than any other type 
of institution in the choice of its faculty. They must 
be scholars, gentlemen, leaders. Personality is only 
kindled by personality, and it will be worse than futile 
if the Church college, being a small college with all its 
forces organized specifically for the training of men 
into character and culture, does not chiefly concern 
itself with getting and keeping in its faculty men of 
strong and magnetic personalities. This sort of equip- 
ment should be the richest asset in its endowment, and 
it is only by having such an asset that it can justly em- 
phasize the individual quality of its training. For in 
no other way than by being embodied in living men can 
learning, culture, Christian character, breadth of schol- 
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arship, a sense of public service be transmuted into the 
student. Such things must go out as a kind of con- 
tagious virtue from the instructor, if the expanding boy 
is to shape his life by them. To get men who have this 
virtue is not the least among the high tasks the Church 
college must set itself. But if it can do this, and it can 
if it will, it will fill a place of large leadership in any 
educational system and there will be a wide beaten 
path to its doors. People will not be long in discover- 
Ing its Worth. 

By way of summary, I quote a word from President 
Wilson conceyning the older American colleges, which, 





an indispensable contribution to the educational life of 
the nation: “The American college has played a unique 
part in American life. . . . It formed men who 
brought to their tasks an incomparable morale, a ca- 
_ pacity that seemed more than individual, a power 
touched with large ideals. The college has been the 
seat of ideals. The liberal training which it sought to 
impart took no thought of any particular profession or 
business, but was meant to reflect in its few and simple 
disciplines the image of life and thought. Men were 
bred by it to no skill or craft or calling; the discipline 
to which they were subjected had a more general ob- 
ject. It was meant to prepare them for the whole of 
life, rather than some particular part of it. The ideals 
which lay at its heart were the general ideals of con- 
duct, of right living and right thinking, which made 
them aware of a world moralized by principle, steadied 
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and cleared of many an evil thing by true and catholic 
reflection and just feeling, a world not of interests but 
of ideas. Such impressions, such challenges to a man’s 
spirit, such intimations of privilege and duty, are not 
to be found in the work of professional and technical 
schools. They cannot be.” 

Finally, to be a distinct type of institution in place 
and influence, the Church college must be vital with 
the freedom of independent thought and action. In this 
it may find its largest opportunity for public leadership 
and supply a patriotic need of the most important kind. 
There are so many questions upon which, for obvious 
reasons, the tax-supported institutions must keep silent. 
City councils and State legislatures are their taskmas- 
ters, and they may not offend them. For example, 
what State university president would dare take a stand 
upon the prohibition issue or speak out boldly against 
a reigning political party or criticise even justly some 
wild act of a demagogue-led legislature? The possi- 
bility of decreased appropriations and the loss of the 
needed building have too’ frequently gagged the con- 
victions of honest men. To have institutions in every 
Southern State which are not frightened into silence 
when justice and righteousness are at the stake, but 
which dare to speak out upon the great questions of the 
hour, is to furnish light, leadership, and courage. There 
must be, therefore, among us institutions that, without 
having to count the cost in appropriations, may join 
hands with an untrammeled press and an uncringing 
pulpit in the battle for sane, unrestricted thought and 
civic righteousness. This sort of an institution the 
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Church college may be, if we will have it so, More- 
over, in occupying such a position it will naturally be 
training men within its walls to that kind of leadership 
which we are going to need more and more in the 
political, social, and industrial readjustment through 
which we are passing. 
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